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mercial explosives [i.e., those classed as DOT Explosives A (see Ap-
pendix D)] can be incinerated after desensitizing them by dilution with
a flammable solvent or with a flammable solid such as sawdust. Small
containers of such diluted explosives should be fed to the incinerator
one at a time. The incinerator operator should be fully aware of the
nature of the materials being so handled. In general, however, this
option is open only to laboratories that have access to their own incin-
erator facility and also have experts on the handling of explosive ma-
terials. Most potentially explosive materials encountered in laboratory
work should be transported on public roads only with specialized han-
dling equipment.

One option for disposing of a laboratory material that is potentially
explosive is to arrange to have it detonated under carefully controlled
conditions. Some laboratories may have personnel who are trained in,
and have equipment for, the handling of explosives, and they can remove
the material and detonate it on the site where no damage will result.
Alternatively, some contract waste-disposal firms have the capability
for removing and disposing of explosive laboratory materials. A third
possibility is to make arrangements with a local bomb squad or fire
department to pick up the material, remove it, and detonate it under
safe conditions. In all these situations the chemist should provide the
disposer with whatever information is available in the literature on the
hazards of the chemical because the disposer may be ignorant of the
properties and explosivity of it.

Small quantities of some explosive laboratory materials can be de-
stroyed by procedures given in Chapter 6. However, there are members
of each of these classes, as indicated in the following paragraphs, for
which laboratory destruction procedures are not applicable. These ex-
ceptions should be destroyed by detonation by people trained in handling
explosives.

Polynitroaromatic compounds are not easily converted into nonex-
plosive materials by simple laboratory procedures. Chemical reduction
methods, such as reduction with sodium sulfide, tend to be incomplete,
and the resulting aminonitro compounds usually still have some explo-
sive properties. A number of the common polynitroaromatic compounds
are classified as DOT Explosives A (see Appendix D) and can be dis-
posed of by a contract waste-disposal service that specializes in highly
reactive materials.

Picric acid (2,4,6-trinitrophenol) is common in laboratories, where it
is often used as a reagent. It is normally sold containing 10-15% water,
and in this state it is relatively safe to handle. However, dry picric acid